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Priests are frequently represented as holding or slaying imaginary or 
symbolic animals ;—perhaps a sphinx, which the priest holds by one fore 
w raised high, and prepares to strike with a sword. It is observable 
that this design, which occurs in the embroidery on a robe, answers to 
another, almost exactly the same, except that the priest is without wings. 
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In one instance, figured in the embroidery of the royal robe, a priest is * 
seen holding in each hand a lion by one of its hind legs, while the animals 
are each seizing with talons and teeth a bull by the throat. The figure 
has the peculiarity of being drawn in full face instead of profile, and the 
head, which has no cap, is furnished with two crescent horns. 

Generally the winged priests are bearded men; but in one or two in- 
B One stances beardless figures are so represented, which, from the contour of the 
—_ features, seem not to be eunuchs, but women. Two of these are seen over 
ag the sacred tree, robed, capped, and winged similar to the priests, and bear- 
t, oi ing daggers stuck in the girdle; each holds the right hand open and 
yer elevated, and grasps a rosary or garland in the left. Another holds two 
sphinxes by one hind leg in each hand, which turn their heads to look at her. 
Another is encircled by a sort of chain of intertwined bands, which she 
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220 THE HOME FRIEND. 
holds up in her hands; it seems to be fastened to fetters around her wrists 
and ankles, and is attached to each wing. These may possibly be eunuchs 
after all. 

We feel inclined to associate with the sacerdotal office, also another 
figure very common in the sculptures, which has attracted considerable 
attention,—the man with the head of a vulture. It was at first thought 
that this represented the Nisroch, in whose temple Sennacherib was slain, 
after the miraculous destruction of his army. (2 Kings xix. 36, 37.) 

This conclusion, which originated in the supposition that Nisroch is de- 
rived from nesher, an eagle, is now held to be erroneous. The vulture. 
headed figure, in every other respect than the head, agrees with the 
priests already described; it wears the same garments, carries the same 
symbols, the cone and basket, and performs the same actions, whether of 
worship or of the slaughter of symbolic animals. 

We would venture to suggest the probability that both the wings and 
the vulture-head were parts of the priestly dress, so formed as to be put on 
or off as occasion required. 
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A uITTLeE boy called Jem Roberts, having been set to weed in a gentleman's 
garden, Observing some very beautiful-looking fruit on a tree which grew 
upon a wall, was strongly tempted to pluck one. 

** Tf it tastes but half as nice as it looks,” thought he, “ how delightful 


” 


it must be! He stood for an instant gazing on the tree, while his 
mother’s words, “* Touch nothing that does not belong to you,” came 
vividly to mind. He withdrew his eyes from the tempting object, and 
with great diligence pursued his occupation. The fruit was forgotten, and 
with pleasure he now perceived he had nearly reached the end of the bed 
which he had been ordered to clear. Collecting in his hands the heap of 
weeds he had laid beside him, he returned to deposit them in the wheel- 
barrow which stood near the peach tree. Again the glowing fruit met his 
eye, more beautiful and more tempting than ever, for he was hot and 
thirsty. He stood still—his heart beat—his mother’s command was heard 
no more—his resolution was gone! He looked around, there was no one 
but himself in the garden, ‘‘ They can never miss one out of so m ny,” 
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ON CAPITAL, 221 
said he to himself. He made a step, only one, he was now within reach of 
the prize; he darted forth his hand to seize it, when at the very moment a 
sparrow from a neighbouring tree, calling to its companion, seemed to his 
startled ear to say, ‘* Jem, Jem.” He sprang back upon the walk, his 
hand fell to his side, his whole frame shook; and no sooner had he re- 
covered himself, than he fled from the spot. 

In a short time afterwards he began thus to reason with himself :—* If 
a sparrow could frighten me thus, 1 may be sure that what I was going to 
do was very w icked.” 

And now he worked with greater diligence than ever, nor once again 
trusted himself to gaze on the fruit which had so nearly led him to commit 
so great a fault. The sparrows chirped again as he was leaving the garden, 

but he no longer fled at the sound. 

“You may cry, Jem, Jem,” said he, looking steadily at the tree in 
which several were perched, * as often as you like—I don’t care for you 
now; but this I will say—I will never forget how good a friend one of you 
has been to me, and I will rob none of your nests again.’ 
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We have seen that a rich man who spends on himself his income of 10002. 
or 10,000/. a-year, does not diminish the wealth of the whole country by 
s much, but only by what he actually eats and wears, or otherwise 
consumes, himself. ‘The rest he hands over to those who work for him or 
wait on him ; paying them either in food or clothes, or, what comes to the 
same thing, in money to buy what they want. And if he were to give to 
the same persons what he now pays, leaving them to continue idle, there 
would not be the more food or clothes in the country; only, these 
people would sit still, or lounge about and do nothing, instead of earning 
their bread. 

But they are the happier and the better for being employed instead of 
being idle, even though their labour should be only in planting flowers, or 
building a palace to please their employer’s fancy. 

Most of the money that is spent, however, is laid out in employing 
labourers on some work that is profitable; that is,in doing something 
which brings back more than is spent on it, and thus goes to increase the 
whole wealth of the country. Thus, if instead of employing labourers to 
cultivate a flower-garden, or build me a summer-house for my pleasure, I 
employed them in raising corn, or building a mill to grind it, the price of 
that corn, or the price paid for grinding by those who bring corn to the 
mill, will be more (if I have conducted the business prudently) than what 
Thad spent on those works. So that instead of having parted with my 
money for ever, as when it is spent on a pleasure-garden or summer-house, 
itcomes back to me with addition. This addition is called profit; and the 
money so laid out is called capital. 

A man who lays out his money in this manner may do the same over 
again, as soon as it comes back to him; so that he may go on supporting 
labourers year after year. And if he saves each year a part of his profit, 
and adds it to his capital, as a thriving farmer or manufacturer gene rally 
does, he will be continually employing more and more labourers, and in- 
creasing the wealth of the country. He himself, indeed, is, perhaps, not 
thinking of his country, but is only seeking to enrich himself: but this is 
the best and surest way he could take for enr iching his country ; for, every 
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man in the nation who adds to his own wealth, without lessening the wealth 
of others, must, it is plain, be adding just so much to the wealth of the 
nation. Sometimes, indeed, one man gains by another's loss; and then, of 
course, nothing is added to the welfare of the country. Ifa man gets rich 
by g gambling, or begging, or robbery, others lose at least as much as he 
gains ; but if he gets rich by his ‘skill in farming, or manufactures, or 
mining, all that he gains is so much added to the wealth of the whole 
country, since it is not lost by any one else. 

Many persons dispose of their property in this way, though they are not 
themselves engaged in business, but lend their money to others, who are, 
Suppose you were a labouring man, and had 1001. left you as a legacy; 
or had saved up that sum from your earnings; you might not know how to 
trade with the money to advantage ; and if you keep it in a strong box, for 
the use of your children, you would not be the better for it all your life; 
and at the end of twenty or thirty years, your children would find just the 
same sum that you first put in. Or, if you took out 5/. every year to 
spend, at the end of twenty years it would be all gone. But you might 
lend it to some person engaged in business, who would give you a security 
for the repayment of the principal, as it is called, that is, the sum borrowed, 
and would pay you 4l. or 5/. every year for the use of it; which is called 
interest. This he would be glad to do, if he knew that he could employ 
this 100/. in buying materials, and paying workmen to weave cloth, for in- 
stance, or make tables and chairs, which would bring in, by the end of 
the year, 110/.; for out of this increase of 10/., after paying you 5/. for the 
use of your money, he would have gained 5l. for himself. 

In this way great part of the capital that is engaged in trades and 
manufactures is employed by persons who are not themselves the owners of it. 

The more capital there is in a country, the better for the labourers ; for 
the poorer the master is, the fewer labourers he can afford to employ, and 
the less sure he can < of being able to pay them. 

Suppose you were a poor man, in a newly-settled country, and asked 
your neighbour to he Ip you to dig a piece of fertile ground, promising him 
a share of the produce for his pains; he might say— 1 have nothing to 
live on in the mean time; if you want me to dig for you, you must pay 
me daily wages.” But if you have nothing beforehand, except bare 
necessaries for yourself—that is, if you have no capité ul—you cannot pay 
him till harvest. Your land, therefore, will remain half-tilled: and he 
will be forced to go into the woods to seek for wild berries, or to hunt and 
fish, to provide himself food. Indeed, all would be forced to begin in this 
manner, if you suppose a number of men left to themselves, even on the 
most fertile land, without any property to set out with—that is, without 
capital. They would have great difficulties to struggle against for a long 
time; but when they had advanced some way in acquiring wealth, they 
would find it easier to obtain more. 

For, as it is, you may observe that wealth is always obtained by means 
of wealth—that is, it is gained by the help of capital; without which 
labour can hardly be carried on. Corn is raised by labour; but a previous 
stock of corn is needed, both to sow the ground, and to maintain the 
labourer till the harvest is ripe. The tools with which he works are made 
with tools. The handle of the axe with which he cuts wood is made of 
wood ; the iron of it was dug from the mine with iron instruments; and it 
is the same with almost every kind of labour. You may judge, therefore, 
how difficult and slow men’s first advances must have been, when they had 
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to work with their bare hands, or with stakes and sharp stones for their tools. 
Accordingly, in countries that are ill provided with capital, though the 
jnhabitants are few in number, and all of them are forced to labour for 
the necessaries of life, they are worse fed, clothed, and lodged than even 
the poorest are in a sicher country, though that be muc h. more thickly 
peopled, and though many of the inhabitants of it are not obliged to labour 
with their hands at all. 

The money, food, and other things which a farmer spends on the 
labourers and on the horses which cultivate his land, or a clothier on his 
weavers, is called circulating capital; because he parts with it from time 
to time, and it returns to him as in a circle, in the shape of corn or cloth, 
The farmer’s barns, ploughs, carts, and horses, and the clothier’s looms and 
warehouses, are called fixed capital ; because they bring in a profit, not by 
being parted with, but by being kept as long as they are fit for use. 

Any new kind of tool or machine, by enabling a few men to do the work 
of many, is likely, when first introduced, to throw several men out of 
employment, but, in the end, it almost always finds employment for many 
more. ‘Thus, for instance, when the art of printing was first introduced, 
many who used to gain their living by copying, were thrown out of employ- 
ment, because a very few printers could produce as many copies of a book 
as several hundred writers. But, in a short time books being thus 
rendered so much cheaper, many more were enabled to buy them ; and many 
hundred times as many printers were employed as there were copyists 
before. And the same ‘thing takes place in almost every kind of machinery. 

There is one way of employing capital which people are apt to murmur 
at, us if it did them an injury, though there is none that does more impor- 
tant service to the public. A man who deals in corn or other provisions, 
is, of course, watchful to buy them up when they are cheap, and to keep 
them till they are dearer, that he may sell them at a profit. Now, an un- 
thinking person is apt to complain of corn-dealers when bread is dear, as if 
they were the cause of scarcity; but, in truth, it is they that preserve us 
from being absolutely starved whenever there happens to be a scanty 
harvest. Not that a corn-dealer is thinking of benefiting the public; he 
is only thinking of gaining for himself a profit on his capital, like any other 
tradesman ; but the way he takes to secure this profit, which is by buying 
up corn when it is cheap, and selling it when dear, is exactly the way in 
which the plentiful — of one year may supply the defect of another, so 
that there may not be first w aste and then fumine, and in which a short 
supply may be made to hold out. 

When the captain of a ship finds his provisions run short, so that there 
is not, suppose, above three weeks’ provisions on board, and his voyage is 
likely to last four, he puts the crew on short allowance ; and thus, by each 
man’s submitting to eat only three-fourths of his usual quantity, the pro- 
visions hold out. But if the crew should mutiny when they felt hungry, 
and insist on having their full allowance, then, by the end of the three 
weeks, all would be | consumed, and they would perish with hunger. Now 
it is plain that the same would be the case with the whole nation, if, when 
the harvest fell short, all were to go on at the ordinary rate of consumption. 

Suppose such a failure in the crops that all the corn in the country was 
only enough for three-quarters of a year, according to the common rate of 
consumption, it is plain that if all men went on eating the usual quantity, 
there would be nothing left for the last three months, and the most dread- 

ful famine would prevail. 
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How is this to be prevented, as there 1s no captain to put people on short 
allowance ; and it is not to be expected that all should agree, each to stint 
himself for the public good ? If corn remained at the usual price, all would 
vontinue to eat the usual quantity till there was none left. But the pros- 
pect of a scarcity causes farmers, and millers, and others, who have capital, 
to keep what corn they have by them, in expectation of a higher price, 
and to buy up what they can, at home and from abroad; and as they 
refuse to sell it except at an advanced price in proportion to the scarcity, 
the dearness of food forces people to be more saving. In this way the 
store of provisions is husbanded in the whole country, just as on board a 
ship, and is made to last till next harvest ; and thus by suffering a certain 
degree of hardship, the people are saved from perishing by famine. 

It is curious to observe, how, through the wise and beneficent arrange- 
ment of Providence, men thus do the greatest service to the public when 
they are thinking of nothing but their own gain. And this happens not 
only in the case of corn-dealers, but generally. When men are left quite 
free to employ their capital as each thinks best for his own advantage, he 
will almost always benefit the public, though he may have no such design 
or thought. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
Diep 1586. AGED 32. 


THis ingenious writer, and accomplished officer and statesman in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was the son of Sir Henry Sidney, of Penshurst 
in Kent. 

This great man, being sent with English troops to assist the Dutch 
against the Spanish, received a wound in the thigh from a bullet at the 
battle of Zutphen, of which he died. ‘As he was retiring,” says his 
biographer, “‘ from the field of battle, pale, languid, and thirsty, with excess 
of bleeding, he asked for water to quench his thirst. The water was 
brought, and had no sooner approached his lips, than he instantly resigned 
it to a dying soldier, whose ghastly countenance attracted his notice, 
saying, ‘ This man’s necessity is still greater than mine.’ ” 

Sir Philip Sidney was an illustrious patriot and pious Christian. A 
soldier dying a Christian death is a noble and animating spectacle. The 
military character is then really great, when it is exalted by the genuine 
virtues of a Christian. Sir Philip retained a calm and undisturbed spirit, 
and made a public confession of his faith to the holy ministers of religion 
who encircled his bed, to men eminent for their goodness and edifving 
piety. This confession is said to have been such as no book but the heart 
could truly and feelingly deliver. They afterwards accompanied him, at 
his own earnest request, in a devout prayer dictated by himself and uttered 
with much energy and affection, the free and fervent effusion of a heart 
deeply penetrated with a true sense of sin. ‘“ His sins,” he said, “ were 
best known to himself, and out of that true sense he was more perfectly 
instructed to apply the eternal sacrifice of our Saviour’s passion and merits 
to himself.” 

In the course of his illness he introduced a topie of conversation, the 
most serious and sublime that can engage the attention of man, the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. The day on which he died, he called for music to 
compose his disordered frame. His mind was soothed and tranquillized, 
anticipating, as it were, those delightful strains of celestial melody, with 
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which the angelic choir encompass the throne of God. 








































































































































With a patient 
submission to “the Divine will, he bade adieu to his most afflicted brother. 
jn words which deserve to be engraven in letters of gold. “ Love my 
memory ; Cherish my friends ; their faithfulness to me may insure you 
; that they are honest. But above all, govern your will and “affection by 
; the will ‘and word of your Creator, in me beholding the end of this world 
z with all its vanities.” He died in the arms of his dear friend, Mr. William 
Temple. 
e Rer_ectrion.—If we thought seriously and practically on the immortal- 
a ity of the soul, our vain desires, worldly pleasures, and sinful courses would 
n be checked, and our attention directed to that fixed state of being, in 
which an eternity of pain or happiness must be our portion for ever. 
P= 
oN 
ot 
ite NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH PART OF THE NORTH O! 
he NEW ZEALAND—(contin ted). 
gn A TRAVELLER may pass several days pleasantly at Tarewera, making ex- 
cursions to various pretty spots near—amongst others a water-fall or stream 
which issues from a neighbouring lake and falls into Tarewera. The fall 
is hidden by fine trees, and the banks of the stream below it are varied and 
agg The native owner of land near the fall, who acted as our 
the guide, lost my pencil, at which he was greatly afflicted, and seriously 
a ufered me possession of the cascade itself, as well as the w ood immediately 
about it, as payment for his neglect. 
tich On Sunday Mr. Spencer went to hold service in another village, and left 
the his princ ipal native teacher to officiate at the station ¢ hapel. He conducted 
his the service, and preached a short sermon with considerable eloquence ; his 
oils voice was deep and well toned, and the responses of his hearers were made 
= iu solemn unison. In the evening I had some conversation with the teacher 
al aid other natives as they sat on the ground near the church, about the con- 
tice, duct of his countrymen in holding out for such exorbitant payments; and 
I expressed our determination to send most of our effects back to the coast, 
A and to carry the rest on our own backs rather than submit to such imposi- 
The tion ; his wife, a fine-looking woman, accustomed to European habits, from 
ies having lived in Mr. Spencer’s house, was exceedingly indignant at our 
virit, Ling detained after offering a fair payment of 2s. per diem to each man, 
alah and perhaps to her we were chiefly indebted for being able to get a party on 
Pring the following morning. Our first dé uy’s journey from Tarewera was a very 
heart ‘wort one, only to Roto Kakahi, another lake about six miles off. The 
i oh uatives live on an island in that lake, and were very civil to us; they had 
tered § *undance of muscles and a delicious tiny fish called Inanga, of whieh they 
heart | $@ve usasupply. The leading men spent the evening near us t& Iking 
swere § *Dout the reported murder of a European who lived not far off. They spoke 
fectly | With disgust of the horrid deed, and expressed their determination to hold a 
merits J Smmittee of chiefs for the purpose of considering the best means of bringing 
the supposed murderers to justice. 
n, the To us who were entering upon a wild part of the country, beyond the 
nmor- § “ual visits of the Missionaries, this news was not cheering, more particu- 
isic to larly as a young chief came into our hut alone, and after closing the dvor, 
lized, ld us in a low voice to be on our guard, for his countrymen in the 





with | aupo” country were not to be trusted, and it would be a source of griei 
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to all right-minded natives to hear afterwards that we had been either 
robbed or murdered. ‘Though we were not inclined to despise his caution, 
yet his fears did not disturb our rest, for we felt assured that if any real 
danger of violence from the natives was to be apprehended, the good 
Missionaries whom we had visited would not have failed to warn us of it. 

According to our custom we were on our way for ‘‘ Taupo” soon after 
day break. ‘The country we passed over was generally hilly, though our 
path led us through several extensive and fertile v valleys, totally destitute of 
inhabitants; vapour was seen rising from hills and streams, one river which 
we crossed was quite hot, and our natives seemed to delight in every oppor. 
tunity of enjoying a warm bath. 

At sunset we entered an extensive valley bounded on one side by a range 
of steep hills, burning in many places. The natives chose the immediate 
vicinity of some boiling mud holes as the best place for enc: amping ; We 
yielded unwillingly to their anxiety for a warm berth, though the ground 
on which our tent was pitched seemed to be a mere crust of earth over an 
incandescent substratum. Before we had finished supper it became so hot 
that we could not sit upon it, and made a hasty retreat to another position, 
The natives, however, took up our vacated ground, and next morning de- 
clared they had passed a pleasant night, sleeping comfortably without 
shelter, though on terra firma there was a sharp frost. Soon after leaving this 
valley we came upon the great river Waikato, rushing on its course from 
Taupo to the sea. We crossed it in a small canoe, which was found on the 
bank, and walked by the river side until we came to a fine rapid, where we 
lighted our fire and enjoyed breakfast amidst wild but beautiful scenery; 
and then left the river for a time to pursue a nearer course towards the great 
lake from which it issues. Hills, valleys, and forests are seen every where, 
but no traces of inhabitants or cultivation. At length we came toa 
wretched hut or two by a hot spring, where we found only a few women, 
the men being away on some expedition; but the sight of their cheerful 
and friendly faces was pleasing, for we had been nearly three days without 
meeting any human being. 

Whilst at that place a singular case of nervous affection or disease 
showed itself. When approaching the huts one of our natives told me not 
to whistle, as one of the women was ill; but with my imperfect knowledge 
of the language I did not, I suppose, clearly understand his meaning, nor 
did I think of mentioning it to my companion, who inadvertently began to 
whistle an air as he sat on a stone making his toilette. Instantly one of 
the poor women fell down in terrible convulsions, bleeding profusely at the 
nose, and had to be carried off to a retired hut, as they said she would not 
recover for some hours. We were excessively grieved at the circumstance, 
and the man who warned me did not spare his reproaches, but the other 
women tried to remove our concern, and the present of a little tobacco sent 
to the sufferer seemed to be satisfactory to all parties. 

After this we reached Hapua, a sm: ll village in a wood, where we spent 
the night. The inhabitants were absent, but we did not hesitate to take 
possession of a hut for sleeping accommodation. 

After leaving “* Hapua” we passed some good land in a valley, the soil 
of which is much mixed with pumice and other voleanic debris, ‘and made 
for a clearing that we saw on a forest-covered range of hills. An old man 
and woman who saw us coming, shouted out directions to the path through 
the wood, and at the same time, according to the usual custom, began to 
prepare food for the travellers whom they had deseried at a distance. 
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r = We ascertained that the old man had a store of blankets, which he kept 
3 for sale, acting as a country agent to Petuoni, the brother of Walker, who 
; : resides near Auckland, and making his returns in pigs, which are sent to 

5 the capital. 

a After breakfast we passed on through the forest, and at noon reached a 
a of some size on the summit of the range, from which we got the first 
2 sight of Tongariro Mountain, towering shave the clouds, and brilliantly re- 
of scting the sunshine from its snow-covered sides and peak. The natives 
h of this pah are Roman Catholics, and seemed inclined to take liberties with 
- e us. They insisted on our remaining there for the night ; and our natives, 

: whatever they might have felt, did not show any reluctance to comply. 1 
Be therefore took one of the burdens, aiid prepared to get it on my back, de- 
ne claring my determination to move on, whether they did or not. My com- 
” panion did the same, and the natives no longer hesitated to follow—glad 
nd themselves, perhaps, of an excuse for leaving the most villainous-loo king 
an : set that we met with on the whole journey. At sunset we saw a cloud of 
hot 1 vapour a great way off, near to which we knew a chief, whom we desired 
~*~ oe to visit, had a temporary residence. We had walked all day, and my knee 
de- . was slightly sprained, but still we pushed on, over hills, dales, and ravines, 
om and reached Pohipi’s huts about nine o’clock. He was encamped by the 
his side of the Waikato, close to a hot spring, which formed a warm bath, 
- within twenty yards of the cold clear water in the river. 
the We found Busby, or Pohipi, as he is called, an excellent fellow. He is 
= chief of the country at the northern end of Taupo Lake, has considerable 
ry influence, and was most friendly to us. There being no rapids on the river 
reat from its source to where we encamped, the chief offered to conduct us on 
ere, in his canoe; we set off very early, and reached the lake to breakfast. The 
os weather was fine and the sky clear, which enabled us to see the lake and 
— the great mountain, in all their beauty. After paddling amd walking for 
ful some miles on the western shore, we ascended the hills near Polipi’s prin- 
hout cipal pah, called Jerusalem, and had a splendid view of the whole of this 

inland sea. The shores are unfortunately bare of trees, which gives 

— the land a somewhat sterile appearance ; but the water, the islands, and 
> not above all, the glorious mountain, form a magnificent scene. ‘Tongariro is 
edge said to be about 10,000 feet high, and half covered with snow. The peak 
hei is conical, and appears flanked by two shoulders, which slope gradually to 
an to the base. Vapour is continually rising from the cone, and resting in a 
e of white cloud on the side of the mountain, ‘The lake and adjacent rivers are 
it the full of floating pumice-stone—showing that great eruptions have taken place. 
d not The mountain is held sacred, and the natives had not hitherto permitted 
es any one to ascend the peak. After having spent a delightful day, and 
— reached the limit of our journey, we turned our faces uorthward, and again 
»s 


arrived at Pohipi’s encampment on the river before dark. The chief ac- 
companied us on our way to the north-westward—for we were now direct- 
spent ing our course towards the plains of the Waikato. The river itself cannot 
» take be followed, for in its mountain-course it is full of rapids. 

We passed Sunday ata little village in a wooded valley. The weather 


. coil was beautiful, and the rest and quiet delightful. Pohipi read prayers and 
made preached to the assembled natives—one of whom, a female, spoke English. 
d man She had visited Sydney, and travelled about with an English captain, but 
rough returned in her old age to her own people. One of the natives who came 
ran to with us from Tarewera found an old female relation at. this place, and as 


they had not met for a long period their greetings were mos: vociferous, if 
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not affecting. To our habits, although a burst of tears at meeting, after 
long absence, frequently testifies deep feelings of joy, yet a prolonged howl- 
ing and weeping seems a most strange mode of welcoming a friend ; such, 
howe ever, is the way the New Ze valanders show their lov e—spending a con- 
siderable time in weeping and lamentation before they shake hands and rub 
noses, a ceremony which follows the “ tangi” or crying above mentioned, 

On Monday we left the little valley ; and this time, without succeeding 
in engaging the services of another native to supply the place of one w ho 
left us at Taupo. No less a sum than ten shillings a day was asked, and 
of course refused. There was nothing for it but to carry a part of our 
luggage ourselves, and we shouldered our packs accordingly. Our friend 
Pohipi seemed very much concerned about it; but even he was not free 
from the avaricious disposition of his race. ‘The first day we passed through 
the valleys of a hilly country, and reached a village on a hill, called 
Hapotia, where we spent the night ; and the following day continued on 
over a land that possessed little interest. The soil seemed poor—it is des- 
titute of people, and will not likely be resorted to by the descendants of 
Europeans until the rich slopes and valleys further north are crowded with 
inhabitants. 

The weight of our burdens began to tell upon our backs and limbs; 
walking was no longer a pleasure but a toil; and rest in the tent which we 
pitched at sunset by the side of a stream in the desert, was an inexpressible 
relief. This night the rain began to fall, and the next day it blew a gale 
and rained in torrents ; to stay in a dripping tent would have been folly; 
we therefore set out soon after dawn, and kept steadily on through wind and 
rain for many a weary mile. ‘The road was this day so hilly and steep as to 
oblige us at times to creep up in the mud on all fours, and slide down on 
the other side as we best could. Sometimes we crossed mountain-streams, 
rushing on among steep rocks to feed the rivers of the plains; and for 
several hours threaded our way through a tangled and dense forest, without 
meeting a living soul to vary the monotony of the desert path—with which 
the natives, as well as ourselves, were perfectly unacquainted. ‘Towards 
evening we came upon an empty hut and a small clearing, which led us to 
believe that the native village to which we were journeying was not far 
distant. Mr. could go no further, but as our food was nearly all ex- 
hausted and an hour of daylight left, I determined to push on, and one of 
the natives was willing to accompany me. At dark, however, we were still 
in the middle of the forest. ‘The native advised our lying down till morm- 
ing, but as I had no inclination for a forest bed in a rainy night, I insisted 
upon his moving onward. We frequently lost the path, but he pierced the 
forest manfully, and I kept fast hold of him, lest we should be parted in the 
black darkness of that tangled wood: he frequently sat down, and refused 
to go further, but I would not let him alone; and about nine o’clock our 
perseverance was rewarded by finding ourselves close to the stockade of the 
large village of Arowhena. My bed was a hard one that night, but extreme 
fatigue made me sleep soundly in the smoky hut where the teacher allowed 
me to rest. 

Early on the following day I sent some supplies to the party in the 
forest, but as I was most anxious to reach the plains which now were seen 
stretching away to the northward, in order to make arrangements for 
descending the river, I pushed on alone. The native who had come so far 
was too tired to proceed, and the others, as before, made enormous charges, 
which I continued to resist. Arowhena stands on the highest point of the 
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rauge of hills which bound the plains of the Waikato and other rivers. 
Between that village and ‘Taupo, as I have already mentioned, the appear- 
ance of the country is very unfavourable, but from thence to the northward 
it assumes a most fertile and even beautiful appearance. My path led down 
the slopes of the hills to the flat and undulating country below, watered by 
many streams, encircled by many woods , and. enlivened by the smoke of 
many villages. I was so weary with my "burden, and foot-sore with long 
walking, that when I stopped to rest I could scarcely rise again ; yet I en- 
joyed greatly the cheering prospect before me. Being short of provisions, 
T gladly accepted some roasted potatoes from an old woman who kindly 
asked me into her wretched hovel on the way-side. In the evening I 
reached a large village where I was told that an European resided. The 
native men, who crowded round me, to ask questions, offered to show me 
his dwelling, but took no notice of my tired condition ; a woman, however, 
irue to the nature of her sex all over the world, saw at a glance that I was 
weary, and upbraided them for not taking my burden, of which I was im- 
mediately relieved. The European, Mr. Perry, received me with much 
hospitality, and gave me all the comfort which his cottage could afford. 
After a sound sleep I felt much restored, but my feet were so swollen as to 
prevent my walking any further. Mr. Perry therefore kindly lent me his 
horse, by which means I soon reached the Church Mission station of the 
district, and met with a cordial welcome from the Rev. John Morgan. 
That station—Otawhao—is in the midst of a very populous part of New 
Zealand, for the level country is extensive ; and several rivers which take 
their rise in the hills, pass near it on their course to the sea. The Thames 
flows to the northward, and enters the Gulf of Hauraki about 30 miles to 
the eastward of Auckland. ‘The Waipa joins the Waikato, which, as I 
before mentioned, falls into the sea, on the western coast. The land on the 
banks of these rivers is generally level and fertile, and of sufficient extent 
to aflord support to a very great population. As they can be easily 
reached from Auckland, there might be a gradual spreading of colonization 
by means of these navigable rivers. At present many native villages'and 
cultivations are to be seen; but far the greater portion of this fine country 
lies waste. I doubt not but the time w ‘il come when towns, villages, and 
farms will give life to the present dull scenery; and instead of the log 
canoe, by which all passengers are now convey ed on the rivers, smart steam~ 
boats may connect the settlements with each other, and carry communica- 
tions from Auckland to the heart of the country in a few days. Judging 
from what has been done in other lands, such ideas are not unreasonable. 
But though almost certain to arrive, these changes ina land so distant from 
the mother-country, cannot take place very rapidly: and I could not avoid 
a feeling of melancholy in the thought, that none of the present generation 
are likely to see the realization of the picture which the imagination is apt 
to form at every remarkable point of view. 

By far the most interesting of the native settlements in the Waikato 
country is that of Rangiawhia, near Otawhao, the Church Mission station. 
I rode over there, and to my great surprise saw from an eminence several 
hundred acres under cultivation. ‘The wheat which they have lately begun 
to plant was then just above ground, and gave such a green appearance 
to the land that it seemed like a fine English estate laid down in grass. 
Clumps of tall trees, remains of the forest, have been left in many places, 
and the native cottages and chape ‘Is on the rising grounds with fruit-trees 
about them have quite a picturesque appearance. They are leaving off 
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the spade and hoe, and using a plough and horses, of which they have seen 
the advantage—the Government having sent a team and a European to 
teach them its use. They have a good flour mill, which I found at work 
grinding the last year’s wheat for the Auckland market, and they are very 
busy taking in more waste land for further cultivation. I was scarcely pre- 
pared to see so pleasing a scene of industry and improvement, chiefly owing 
to the benevolent and unwearied exertions of the Missionary, Mr. Morgan, 
The natives see very clearly the benefits they derive from industry, and 
their example is being followed by other tribes on the rivers, who are saving 
the money that their pigs and potatoes sell for at Auckland, to purchase 
flour mills, several of which are now in progress of erection. Mr. Morgan 
is at this time striving to excite them to improve their houses and style of 
living, as well as their fields, and also endeavouring to establish a school 
for half-caste children, many of whom are living with their native mothers, 
or as neglected orphans in the villages. 

From Otawhao we passed over a few miles of level country to the river 
Waipa, which we crossed, and endeavoured to reach a Wesleyan Mission 
station by walking along the left bank: but our guides mistook the way. At 
sunset it began to rain heavily, and after crossing several swamps and ravines, 
we finally reached the station—wet, cold, and weary—-just as the family 
were about to retire to rest. Unseasonable as was the hour, on a Saturday 
night, we were most hospitably received; and during our stay there, the 
utmost kindness aud attention was shown us by the Rev. Mr. Buttle and 
his family. ‘The native congregation at the chapel on Sunday was not very 
numerous, as the upper part of the Waipa, near the hills, is not so populous 
as the country near the Waikato. 

The efforts of the Missivnaries of all denominations are not only directed 
to the conversion of the natives to Christianity, but also to the general 
training of the young—for which purpose several excellent schools have 
been established, which are aided by grants from the Colonial Treasury. 
As the New Zealanders possess habits of industry, aptitude to acquire a 
knowledge of European arts, and fondness for agriculture, different from 
most of the aboriginal inhabitants of other lands who have disappeared 
before the colonising progress of our race, it may be hoped that the noble 
efforts which are being made in their behalf may prove successful in com- 
pletely civilizing them, and turning the force of character and intellect 
which they possess to perfecting a knowledge of such occupations as may 
render them serviceable to the colonists who will value and cherish them 
in proportion to their usefulness. The progress they have made of late 
years is already felt, for they help to a considerable extent to supply the 
markets with flour, potatoes, and other vegetables, and aid the settlers in 
all the business of the farm. They are also employed as masons and la- 
bourers on public works and roads, near Auckland and Wellington. 

The banks of theW aipa are extremely fertile, though not very pic turesque. 
The scenery at the meeting of its waters with those of the Waikato is very 
beautiful ; and a vast extent of good land can be seen from any eminence. 
We called at the Church Mission Station, Kaitotahi, on our way down the 
river, and were most kindly received by Mrs. Ashwell—her husband being 
absent with a tribe who had gone on a warlike expedition across the country. 
On such (now rare) occasions the Missionaries generally accompany their 
people, in the hope of making peace ; and as Mr. Ashwell returned before 
we left, we learned that he had been successful on this occasion. The 
opposing tribe, with whom a dispute about land had arisen, were also 
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accompanied to the place of meeting by their Missionary, a Wesleyan, and 
by the joint efforts of these two gentlemen and an officer in the service of 
Government, who had opportunely arrived, two bodies of armed New Zea- 
landers were induced to lay aside their weapons, and refer the settlement 
of the dispute to the Governor-in-Chief, in whom they have perfect con- 
fidence. I have mentioned this incident to show you how tenacious the 
New Zealanders are of any interference with their possession of their so- 
called waste lands ; and yet how amenable to the counsels of: those whom 
they know to be their friends. The tribes of the Waikato, numbering 
several thousand men, took no part in the wars which agitated the northern 
and southern parts of the colony, and their leaders would be more likely 
to follow Walker’s example than to take part with any turbulent chiefs of 
their own race : yet those who have studied their character are of opinion 
that if any other act of injustice were to be put in force against them they 
would rise as one man in defence of what they conceive to be their rights. 
It has been seen that when their fierce passions are aroused by warfare, 
they rapidly return to savage practices—and who can tell what might be 
the end of a contention, in which the whole people would be engaged? It 
ismuch to be feared that the goodly, but still fragile, fabric which the 
Missionaries have reared, by much patient labour and devotedness, 
would crumble to the dust, and the light which now beams upon this land 
and its people—filling us with hope for the future—would be extinguished 
in heathen darkness and in blood. 

We ascended a high wooded hill, which forms a very picturesque object 
on the one side of the river opposite Mr. Ashwell’s neat cottage. From 
its summit we obtained a fine view of the winding river and the adjacent 
country, up and down its course. The scene was something like that of 
the Rhine, viewed from the Drachenfels, but wanting the towns, fields, and 
vineyards, which adorn that beautiful stream. We could also see many 
small lakes, not far back from the river’s banks on either side; but the 
absence of cultivation and of woods gives this part of the country a dull 
and unpromising appearance. Lower down the stream the banks are 
thickly wooded, and as palms and other graceful trees hang over the water, 
the scenery has a rich and even oriental aspect. We passed a night in a 
hut on the river side—and the moonlight on the water, trees, and islands, 
added a charm to the natural beauty of the scene: though I must confess 
that certain reminiscences of comfortable hotels and good cheer on the banks 
of the Rhine, or the luxuries of accommodation-boats on the Ganges, 
came over my mind in striking contrast with the rude and primitive style 
of living and travelling on the Waikato. The nearest point of the river 
to Auckland leaves a distance of about 40 miles to be travelled over land ; 
part of the way is through a forest, and the path being often trodden by natives, 
and with their pigs, on their way to the capital, is after rain the worst that 
can be imagined—a continuous slough of deep mud, mixed with slippery 
roots of trees. We however made the best of it; and, by evening of the 
day we left the canoe, we had emerged from the forest and encamped on 
the slope of the hills, with a fine prospect of extensive open plains and the 
broad estuary of the Manukau between us and Auckland, the peak of 
Rangitota Island, which marks the entrance of the harbour, being distinctly 
visible in the distance. 

At dawn we were astir, being desirous of reaching town that day. The 
weat! er was beautiful, and the country over which we travelled gave 
promise of abundant scope for settlers within a moderate distance of the 
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seat of Government. Indeed, it is much to be regretted that so very few 
Europeans are located in that district. The available country is approach- 
able also by creeks of the Manukau ; and lower down, an extensive arn 
of that estuary runs inland within a few miles of the Waikato, leaving only 
a mile and a half of portage toa creek of that river; by this means goods 
and passengers are conveyed with ease from Auckland to the interior. On 
one occasion, when I visited the Mission station under the care of the Rey. 
R. Maunsell—where there is an excellent school for native boys—near the 
entrance of the Waikato, I reached the town on my return in less than 24 
hours. On that occasion I was aided with a horse over the land part of 
the journey, and have the pleasure to remember that the use of the animal, 

together with a guide, were freely offered to me by the native chief and 
teacher, named Paul, living ina v illage near the head of the Waiuku, and for 
which he would not take any return; as hedid not know me, such a disinte- 
rested act of kindness said much for his liberality, There is indeed a feeling of 
the greatest delight left on our minds at the remembrance of the kindness 
and hospitality we constantly met with on our journey from the Missionaries, 
and from the few European settlers that we had opportunities of visiting, 
as well as from the native chiefs and people, for whose welfare ev ery one 
who has seen them in their own country must feel a deep interest. 


THE PUFFIN, 


Tuts is a remarkable genus, in which the beak rivals, in its development, 
the monstrous proportions which are seen in the Toucans and Hornbills. 
This organ, shorter than the head, is higher than its length, somewhat 
triangular in outline, very much compressed, with both mandibles arched 
to the point: the culmen or ridge as high as the top of the head, with a 
cutting edge, the sides eut into transverse furrows ; the corners of the 
mouth bordered with a dilatable skin; the nostril is a narrow slit placed 
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close to the inner angle of the mandible. The wings are short, narrow, 
and pointed ; the legs, placed far back, are short ; the toes webbed, armed 
with curved claws, the hind toe wanting. 

The Puffins are inhabitants of the northern regions, but are migratory 
visitors to the more temperate regions, keeping near the shore, cone ealing 
themselves by night in the clefts of rocks or in burrows, which they them- 
selves excavate to the depth of a yard or more. In these burrows the 
female lays a single egg on the bare ground. ‘Their flight is heavy and 
rather quick, but only ‘sustained for short distances, commonly just above 
the surface of the water, which they sometimes strike with their feet to 
acquire an additional impetus. In the water their speed is great, and they 
dive with great facility. They principally feed on marine mollusca and 
crustacea, to which small fishes are added 

The Common Puffin or Coulterneb visits the rocky shores of the 
British Islands in summer, for the purpose of breeding ; remaining from 
April to August. It is a bird of singularly grotesque appearance : its 
short thickset form, its erect attitude, and above all, its extraordinary beak, 
grooved over with furrows, and marked with bright colours, give it a very 
peculiar aspect. It is not much larger than a pigeon, but of stouter form, 
and with a greater head: the crown, hind head, whole upper parts, and a 
collar round the neck are black ; the sides of the head and face pale grey, 
the whole under parts pyre white: the central portion of the beak is pale 
blue, the base with the mouth yellow, the grooves and tip orange ; the latter 
is the hue also of the eyelids, and of the legs and feet. 

The shallow surface-earth on the summit of the coast-cliffs affords an 


opportunity to the Puffin to excavate its burrow; but not unfrequently it 
saves itself some labour by taking possession of the burrow of the rabbit ; 

the formidable beak of the bird presenting an unanswerable argument to 
the discomfited quadruped, when he would presume to dispute the tenancy. 
Mr. Yarrell enumerates as lodging-stations around this country, the Isle 
of Man, the coast of Anglesey, the Scilly Islands, where it is more com- 
mon than in Cornwall ; the high cliffs of the Isle of Wight, between the 


Needle-rocks and Freshw ateeate ; ; the Yorkshire coast ; the Fern Islands ; 
Puffin Island in the Frith of Forth, and others of the numerous Scottish 
islands. 

“Many Puffins,” observes Mr. Selby, ‘‘ resort to the Fern Islands, 
selecting such as are covered with a stratum of vegetable mould ; and here 
they dig their own burrows, from there not being any rabbits to dispossess 
upon the particular islets they frequent. ‘They commence this operation 
about the first week in May, and the hole is generally excavated to the 
depth of three feet, often in a curving direction, and occasionally with two 
entrances. When engaged in digging, which is principally performed by 
the males, they are sometimes so intent upon their work as to admit of 
being taken by the hand, and the same may also be done during incubation. 
At this period I have frequently obtained specimens, by thrusting my arm 
into the burrow, though at the risk of receiving a severe bite from the 
powerful and sharp-edged bill of the old bird. At the farther end of this 
hole the single egg is deposited, which in size nearly equals that of a pullet. 
Its colour when first laid is white, sometimes spotted with pale ash-colour, 
but it soon becomes soiled and dirty from its immediate contact with the 
earth, no materials being collected for a nest at the end of the burrow. 
The young are hatched after a month’s incubation, and are then covered 
with a long blackish down above, which gradually gives place to the 
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feathered plumage, so that, at the end of a month or five weeks, they are 
able to quit the burrow, and follow their parents to the open sea.” * 

At the lone island of St. Kilda, many of these birds are said to be taken 
us they sit on the ledges of the rocks, by means of a noose of horse-hair 
attached to a a slender rod of bamboo-cane. ‘This mode is most successful 
in wet weather, as the Puffins then sit best upon the rocks, allowing a 
person to approach within a few yards, and as many as three hundred may 
be taken in the course of one day by an expert bird-catcher. They are 
sought principally for their feathers,t which, like those of all these and 
similar birds, are copious, soft, and downy; and, therefore well adapted 


for beds. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


Cras APPLE. (Pyrus Malus.) 


Few, indeed, are the wild fruit-trees of our land, and fewer still are those 
which can claim to be true natives of our soil, for some of those now grow- 
ing wild were introduced by the Romans. The Crab Apple, however, is a 
truly British plant, and its richly tinted blossoms grace our spring wood- 
lands, and the fruit is ornamental at a later season of the year. Our wild 


* Brit. Birds, iii. 470. { Macgillivray. 
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apple is of little use, save that its juice forms the verjuice of commerce ; 
yet the harsh austere crab of the wild tree is the origin of all the valuable 
apples, the blossoms of which render the orchard grounds of some counties 
so beautiful. 

Besides the many uses which we, in modern days, make of the Apple, it 
was employed for many others by our ancestors. Thus, a cosmetic was 
formerly made from the juice, and in some diseases physicians prescribed, 
as a remedy, that the patient should hold, both sleeping and waking, a sweet 
apple in his hand, as its odour was considered healtiful. The old herbalist, 
Gerarde, also tells us of a valuable ointment made in his time of the pulp 
of apples, lard, and rosewater, which was called pomatum, from pomum, 
an apple, and was used to beautify the skin. Before the introduction of the 
hop into this country, cider was in much more general use than it is now, 
and old writers complain that the use of that plant had “transmuted our 
wholesome beverage into beer.” . Cider appears to have been a drink of very 
old use in this country, and is probably the Sieder of the ancient Britons. 
There is no doubt that the apple was cultivated in this land by the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and it isnow planted throughout Europe as far as the sixtieth degree 
of latitude, and in the temperate parts of Asia and North and South 
America. It has been observed that the Apple will flourish in the open air 
in every land in which oaks thrive. The fruit mentioned in Scripture as 
the Apple is probably the citron. 


THE GLACIERS. 

GLaciens are among the most sublime and wonderful features of Alpine 
countries. ‘They are vast collections of ice, which fill up the higher 
valleys and occupy the slopes of lofty mountains. Nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of these enormous fields of ice, of which it is, indeed, impossible 
to give any description which shall truly represent their nature and appear- 
ance to one who has never visited them. Perhaps the best notion of a 
glacier might be gained by supposing some mighty river, a mile broad, 
and several hundred feet deep, pouring with vast waves down the rocky 
side of a mountain, but suddenly checked in its course, and converted into 
ice, the gigantic waves split asunder, and projecting in sharp angles from 
the surface, while the whole should sparkle with dazzling brilliancy. 

Every one is aware that the atmosphere becomes colder as we ascend 
above the level of the sea, until at a certain height, varying according to 
the climate, snow exists all the year round. At the equator a height of 
sixteen thousand feet is required to preserve snow unmelted at all seasons ; 
in the Alps of Switzerland, a height of eight thousand seven hundred feet 
is required ; but in high northern latitudes, snow is found to exist all the 
year round at the level of the ocean. 

Of the vast quantity of snow which falls every winter upon the earth, 
that which is deposited on high mountains, and is beyond the melting 
power of the solar rays, accumulates to such an extent, that it slides off 
the mountain slope by its own weight, or by the action of winds and 
tempests, and forms “the avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow.” The 
show of these upper regions is also brought down by the warmth of spring 
acting just below the snow line. The water formed by the melting of the 
snow filters through to a great depth, where it is frozen. ‘This process 
goes on year after year; the snow which falls above the snow line is not 
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GLacieR OF ZERMATT. (Middle Portion.) 


melted until it is shot down to a lower level, where, in melting and again 
freezing, it forms the ice of the glacier. Now comes the most wonderful 


part of the history. ‘These vast fields of ice, the result of thousands of 


avalanches, do not remain fixed in the spot where they are first formed. 
Occupying, as they mostly do, the upper valleys and slopes of lofty moun- 
tains, they make a gradual never-ceasing progress, not visible to the eye, 
yet always going on. The mighty glacier descends with slow but resistless 
motion in the lower valleys—a river of ice always wasting, and always 
being renewed ; no human power can impede or direct its progress ; onward 
it comes, numbering perhaps not more than five hundred feet in a year 
until it overturns the huts of the peasantry, and exterminates, beneath i 
ponderous icy foot, orchards and fields of smiling corn. 

But has the summer’s sun no effect upon this gelid stream? Many 
glaciers at their termination in the lower valleys are a thousand feet high, 
and a mile across; so that it may well be supposed the longest summer, 
and the brightest sun in Switzerland, would make but a faint impression 
upon ice stored in a magazine of such dimensions, and extending often to 
a length of twenty miles. But the ice is being constantly wasted from a 
variety of causes. On approaching the foot of the glacier an icy cavern 
is seen, from which issues a rapid and intensely cold stream of turbid water; 
this is derived chiefly from the melted snow and ice, which penetrates 
through the cracks and fissures of the glacier into a channel below, and 
wears for itself a cavern, whence it rolls into the light of day. Some of 
these gpecier streains are of great force and intensity, varying, of course, 
with the season of the year and the hour of the day: they have their 
greatest flood in July, when the sun has most power ; and they swell 
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visibly, and roar more loudly, as the hottest part of the day advances ; 
they diminish towards evening, and are smallest in the night. 

At the termination of the glacier there is a daily waste of ice, but this 
waste is daily renewed; for the mass is pressed onward with resistless 
furee, scattered around blocks of stone, varying from the size cf a house 
to that of a pebble, to a distance of many yards and often miles, obliterating 
the traces of man’s industry, and converting his orchards and corn fields into 
a stony waste. 

These stones are distributed over the surface of the glacier in a somewhat 
regular order, and form what is called the moraine. They are torn from 
the rocks on both sides by the expansive force of ice. The rain and 
melting snow which fills the crevices with water is frozen during winter, 
and in freezing, the icy wedges expand and rend off masses of stone often 
measuring fifty feet along one of their sides. The first thaw melts the 
ice which binds the blocks to the parent rock, and they come rolling down 
upon the glacier throughout the whole of the summer. ‘This constitutes 
one of the chief dangers of glacier travelling. As the glacier creeps on, 
some of these stones also move with it until they are brouglit to the extre- 
nity of the glacier, when they are shot over its edge, and form what is 
called the terminal moraine. Other stones are thrown up on the banks 
or shores of the glacier. If these be very steep, the blocks fall into holes 
and openings left between the ice and the rock, where they are ground and 
chafed, and serve to polish the rock itself, producing grooves and scratches 
in the direction of the moving ice.* When the shore has a more gradual 
slope, the blocks are frequently stranded, and the heat of the ground 
usually causes the ice to sink at the sides, forming a sort of trough or 
hollow, in which the blocks accumulate in a ridge. In ascending the 
glacier it is often necessary to proceed along this ridge for a considerable 
distance ; the climbing up and down among these stony masses is difficult 
and even dangerous,, for some of them are so delicately poised that a step 
is often sufficient to set them in motion and produce a fall. It is quite 
impossible to form a pathway over this lateral moraine, as it is called, 
because the glacier changes its dimensions in different seasons and in dif- 
ferent years. When the glacier, like a swollen torrent, occupies its bed 
to an unusual depth, the moraine is uplifted with it; and when the 
warmth of summer reduces the bulk of the ice, the blocks are often left 
on rocky shelves at a considerable height above. 

When two glaciers from separate sources 

unite ina common valley, exactly as two 
rivers would do, the edging moraines com- 
mon to each unite upon the surface, and 
mark, by a band of stones, often for miles, 
the actual separation of the two ice streams. 
This new moraine of course occupies the 
centre of the compound stream, and is there- 
fore called the medial moraine. ‘The accom- 
panying diagram will illustrate the formation 
of the medial moraines, the arrows pointing 
in the direction in which the glacier streams 
move, 

The middle part of the glacier is generally much smoother than the 
eir mh eaga where glaciers have long ceased to exist, these marks are often 
ell visible, by which means the icy stream can be traced to places where its pre- 

sence might not otherwise have been suspected. 
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lower part, so that travellers can walk upon the bare ice with comparative 
ease. But the progress is slow on account of the numerous cracks in the 
ice which extend across the glacier like so many yawning gulfs. These 
cracks, or crevasses as they are called, are often about eight or ten feet 
wide, and extend some sixty feet across the glacier. They may be passed 
by walking along the edge to their termination, and then passing round to 
the opposite side; but they are often so numerous as to bewilder and 
confuse the stranger. Sometimes with the assistance of a long pole spiked 
with iron, called a baton or alpenstock, without which it would be quite 
impossible to travel among glaciers, the traveller may leap across a crevasse ; 
but this requires caution on account of the wide gaping mouths on the 
other side. Sometimes to prevent a tiresome walk along the edge of a 
crevasse, the guides form a kind of bridge with their batons, over which 
to help the traveller. The depth of these crevasses varies according to 
the thickness of the ice, and their position in the glacier; on looking 
into them, the ice appears of a beautiful blue colour; but the eye cannot 
penetrate far. The crevasses are of course most dangerous when covered 
with a thin coating of snow: many travellers and hunters have thus been 
hurled into the abyss, and have miserably perished. 

In ascending the glacier on a bright sunny day, the effect of the heat 
upon the ice is apparent. A number of pools of water are formed in the 
ice ; and innumerable rills of exquisite purity are also set in motion along 
the hollows or furrows of the ice, and uniting in larger streams, pour down 
in bold cascades into the crevasses. In some places a loud throbbing 
sound like the clack of a mill may be heard, which the guides called le 
moulin, or the water-mill. This is caused by an abundant ae formed 
by the union of thousands of little rills, pouring its waters into a cylindrical 
hole. Ina moulin witnessed by the writer on the glacier of the Mer de 
Glace, the stream was divided into two, each branch descending through a 
separate hole into the icy bowels of the glacier. As the holes were of 
considerable size, the disturbance of the air probably caused the clacking 
sound. <A beautiful blue light, gradually fading into blackness, permitted 
a portion of the interior to be seen. It is remarkable that whatever be 
the state or progress of the glacier, these moulins are found in almost ex- 
actly the same position ; that is, opposite to the same fixed objects on the 
side of the glacier. 

It has been said that the glacier, like a river, is constantly moving 
towards a lower level. In the year 1842, Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, 
performed some beautiful experiments on the glacier of the Mer de Glace, 
in order to determine its rate of motion, He made his observations opposite 
a solid wall of rock in contact with the ice, upon which might be marked 
the progress of the glacier as it slid by. A hole in the ice was made tg 
the depth of two feet, over which a theodolite was nicely centred by means of 
a plumb line, and levelled. A level run cirectly to the smooth face of the 
rock, gave the means for determining the sinking or rising of the glacier; 
for if this varied, the telescope would be no longer lev el, and the amount 
of variation being known, the alteration in the surface of the glacier could 
be easily determined. Other fixed marks were made for noting the down- 
waid or forward motion of the icy stream, which was aferwards measured 
from day to day on the smooth face of rock already noticed. ‘* The marks on 
the rock,” says Mr. Forbes, “indicated a regular descent, in which time 
was marked out as by a shadow on a dial; and the unequivocal evidence 
which I had now for the first time obtained, that even whilst walking on a 
glacier, we are day by day, and hour by hour, imperceptibly carried on by 
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the resistless flow of this icy stream, with a solemn slowness which eludes 
our unaided senses, filled me with an admiration amounting almost to awe, 
whilst I foresaw with lively interest the definite and satisfactory knowledge 
of laws which would result from these methods of observation.” 

By continuing the observations, it was found that, from the end of June 
to the end of September, the motion of the ice amounted to one hundred 
and thirty-two feet, or rather more than seventeen inches a day. A very 
intelligent guide, employed by Mr. Forbes, watched the motion of the ice 
during the winter. From the 10th October to the 12th December 1842, 
the ice had moved seventy feet, thus giving a daily velocity of nearly sixteen 
inches, but little less than the average summer motion. From December 
12th to February 17th, between which the coldest weather occurred, the 
daily motion was only thirteen and a half inches; and from this time up to 
the 4th April 1843, the average daily motion again increased to rather 
more than seventeen inches; thus clearly proving that the glacier moves in 
winter as well as in summer. 

The change of level, or depression of the surface of the glacier, during 
the summer months, was far greater than had ever been expected. In June, 
the surface sank at the rate of more than four inches a day; but this 
quantity diminished gradually, until, in September, it was only two and a 
half inches daily. ‘This waste arises from the action of the sun and rain 
setting free the innumerable rills and cascades already noticed, and washing 
and thawing the surface; but there are also other causes to explain the 
great daily waste of this huge magazine of ice. The streams which pour 
down the various crevasses, form a tolerably broad ana rapid current below 
the glacier, whose motion wears away the ice, and forms spacious cavities ; 
the ice in contact with the ground is also constantly melting, from the natural 
heat of the earth; the lower portion of the glacier also moves quicker than 
the upper part ;—all these causes assist to change the level, or depress the 
surface of the glacier. During wet mild weather, the glacier has been 
known to sink as much as a foot a day. 

On continuing to ascend the glacier the traveller steps from the ice 
upon loose snow, in which he may sink knee-deep at every step, while, 
perhaps, the sun is shining fiercely upon him. He is now near that part 
of the glacier, where are housed the stores of each winter for supplying 
the waste of the lower icy region. Here the snow, instead of melting, 
assumes a granular form, like rice or peas, and is called firn by the Swiss, 
and haut névé by the French. As this névé slides lower down, and 
passes into complete ice, it assumes the transparency and colour of the 
proper glacier: but before this it has a greenish tinge; the warmth of 
the summer-day commencing a thaw, which the cold of night soon ter- 
minates. The névé has its crevasses, but they are wider, and more 
irregular than those of the glacier, and the light transmitted by their walls 
is green instead of blue. ‘The substance is far more easily fractured 
than ice, and also more readily thawed and water-worn ; hence the caverns 
in the névé are extensive and fantastical, often extending to a great distance, 
under a deceptive covering of even snow, which may lure the unwary 
traveller to destruction. Sometimes, through a narrow slit or hole, open- 
ing to the surface of the névé, he may see spacious caverns of wide dimen- 
sions, over which he has been ignorantly treading, filled with hills of de- 
tached ice-blocks, tossed in chaotic heaps, while watery stalactites—icicles 
ten or twenty feet in length—hang from the roof, and give to these singular 
vaults ail the grotesque varieties of outline which are so much admired in 
caleareous caverns, but which here show to a far greater advantage, in 
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consequence of their exquisite transparency and lustre, and from being 
illuminated, instead of by a few candles, by the magical light of a tender 
green, which issues from ‘the very walls of the erystal chambers.’ 

In descending the glacier, after the sun has sunk behind some of the 
tallest peaks, the vapour, which before had been made elastic and invisible 
by his rays, now begins to condense, and to creep along the tops of the 
rocky walls, as slowly and gradually as if a hand were letting down a 
curtain of gauze over ‘the scene; but the tallest peaks continue for a much 
longer time to glow with a golden lustre, until at length a mournful, 
bluish livid light prevails, and gives a totally new aspect to the scene, 
The glacier also undergoes a change; the wet slushy surface becomes 
hard and glassy, exposing the pedestrian to frequent fails; rills of water, 
which a very few hours before were sparkling in the sun, and hurrying to 
a lower level, have now disappeared altogether, or have shrunk in size; 
pools are edged with icy crystals; and everywhere the crackling sound of 
the feet attests that Frost is busy in asserting his dominion, and repairing 
the waste of a summer’s day. 

When the light is subdued, and the observer looks down upon the 
glacier from a height, a number of brownish bands are discovered in curves, 
bending dow nwards from the moraines, and appearing like a succession 
of waves, some hundred feet apart. In these bands, Mr. Forbes saw 
alikeness to the lines into which froth or scum on the surface of a thick 
fluid would form themselves, if that fluid were allowed to flow down an in- 
clined trough or basin. The curved form of these bands was evidently 
owing to the greater rapidity of the glacier at the centre than at the sides, 

The value of glaciers in the economy of nature will be understood from 


the foregoing description, and it will be seen that by a wise and bountiful 
arrangement. of our Creator, the summer heat, which dries up other 
sources of water, exerts its mild influence upon the hidden stores of the 
glacier, and pours them out with a measured hand, to diffuse gladnes 
and fertility over the lower region of the plains. 
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